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Clement Wood's New Book 

With this stanza Mr. Wood brings his book to a close. 
It would be cruel to wish that he should experience sor- 
row, or tragic, bewildering perplexity; yet from calm certi- 
tude, or willing quiescence such as his, no great poetry can 
be born. Marjorie Allen Seiffert 

WHEAT AND CHAFF 

First Poems, and Second Poems, by Edwin Curran. Pub- 
lished by the author, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Two years ago the first of these sheaves arrived, remind- 
ing us of a poem by its author which Poetry had printed. 
Unfortunately the thin pamphlet disappeared, and an order 
for another brought no result, so it was left to Louis Unter- 
meyer to say the first word of praise. Now the coming of a 
second sheaf, and the resurrection of the first, enables us to 
offer a long-delayed welcome to a poet of promise. 

The welcome is not easily phrased, because the poet is so 
incredibly crude; because the second sheaf, like the first, 
contains utterly conscienceless banalities which the author of 
certain fine passages should be incapable of. Apparently he 
is too isolated, or too self-willed, to accept training or to disci- 
pline himself; and thus it is doubtful whether he will ever 
hammer out a serviceable technique, or learn certain first 
principles of poetic art. Here is a quatrain, one of many 
which are quite unworthy of a ten-year-old child : 

The world is safe at last for peace, 
Safe upon the land and seas; 
Safe for love and dreams and arts. 
Praised by God from all our hearts! 

[53] 



POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Yet this mars a Victory Song which has some swinging lines 
— these about guns, for example: 

Their great tongues sleep, 
And they bay no more 
In the chase, or leap 
To the hunt of war! 

Hardly a poem, in either pamphlet, runs to the end with- 
out tripping, though many contain passages one would like 
to save from the rest. Like this from Autumn: 

What grief, what crying of the dead, 
Has brought this sorrow on the world ! 

A Cemetery in France, from the second volume, has 

passages of vivid beauty, and asks less blue-pencilling than 

most of the poems. We quote over half of it : 

Dawn takes the everlasting skies 
And shoulders out the stars: and eyes 
Of night are closed; and, dreaming, 
The sunbeams gallop gleaming 
Upon the wings of the morning. Light 
Has set upon the hills its white 
And beautiful wonder. There is peace 
Among a thousand silences. 

Winds pace in the clouds, and the dew 

Is dripping over the edge of the blue 

From off the eaves of heaven. Deep 

Are the woodland shadows where they sleep 

Against the lily and the rose,* 

And fair is the meadow where blows 

The star flowers. Love has found 

The shadows that lie under the ground. 

A hill tips to the sky with its dead: 
A slope of crosses in marching silver stairs 
That walk to the heaven in snowy pairs 
And step off into the blue overhead. 

[54] 



Wheat and Chaff 



They hear the sweet high voice of the sky 
Sing the west wind, and the golden mirth 
Of soft rain when the fourth month with a cry 
Puts its great heart down against the earth. 



Here Laughter combs back her radiant hair 
And Love has tossed her music high. Fair 
Beauty dreams near, but what to these 
Is all the wonder of eternities? 
For they know not, and dream but less, 
Lost in their darkling wilderness. 



Let them sleep. They love us. We love them. 
It is enough that they have fought and died. 
Their glory is their monument above them, 
They are at peace and satisfied. 

This poem is the best, and the least marred, that Mr. 

Curran has done as yet. Much may be hoped of a young 

man who can achieve its quality and melody. H. M. 

A YOUNG LONDON POET 

Linnets in the Slums, by Marion Pryce. B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford; Longmans Green & Co., New York. 
I hope Marion Pryce is young, for her book contains the 
promise of future achievement rather than assured poetry. 
So many influences seem at work here, that the authentic 
voice of the poet is only felt as an expiring breath over- 
laid with outside influences. Yet the book is of much in- 
terest, in showing that contemporary verse may be as forma- 
tive to the youthful poet as the usual classical foundation 
without which, it is assumed, no poetry can possibly be writ- 
ten. 

[55] 



